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PROSPECTUS. 


The “ American Justtez” proposes a proclamation of 
“liberty throughout all the land, unto all the inhabitants 
thereof.” It demands of the American Government, and 
the American People, the immediate and unconditional 
abolition of American Slavery. 

It makes this demand on behalf of three millions of 
Americans already enslaved, on behalf of twenty millions 
more in process of becoming ens!aved, and on behalf of the 
untold millions of their posterity, who must be enslaved 
for ages to come, unless American Slavery be over- 
thrown. 

It urges this demand in the name of humanity chattel- 
ized, republicanism disgraced, religion dishonored, the 
Holy Scriptures perverted, the Saviour blasphemed, the 
laws of nature and of nature’s God trampled under 
foot. 

It denies that the Federal Government, under the 
Federal Constitution, has either a moral or a political 
right to tolerate slavery, in any of the States belonging to 
the Federal Union, for a single day. 

“The United States SHALL guarantee to EVERY State 
in the Union a republican form of government.”—Consti- 
tution. 

“The foundation of republican government is the right 
of every citizen, in his person and property, and in their 
management.” —Jefferson. 

It denies that “the reserved rights of the States” in- 
clude any such right as that of holding property in man, 
as nosuch “right” can exist; and Mr, Madison tells us 
that the Federal Convention would not permit the Con- 
stitution to recognize any such right— Vide Madison 
Papers. 

It affirms that the Constitution unequivocally inhibits 
the States from maintaining slavery. 

“No State shall pass any bill of attainder, or laws im- 
pairing the obligation of contracts.” And “No person 














shall be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due 
process of law.”— Constitution. 

It affirms that the Constitution was formed by “the 
people of the United States,” (al? of them,) “to secure the 
blessings of ttwerry for (themselves) and (their) posterity,” 
without exception or distinetion of race or color. And 
hence, no portion of “the people of the United States” 
ean be constitutionally enslaved, and the declared object 
of the Constitution requires the Federal Government to 
“secure the blessings of liberty” to each and all of them. 

If the Constitution is not available for these purposes 
it is of no practical value, it is condemned by its own high 
professions, and the people have no alternative left them 
but to provide a better government for their protection, 
or become the serfs of the petty oligarchy of one or two 
hundred thousand slaveholders, who are now suffered to 
control and insult a great nation. 

The “Amertoan Juprtem” recognizes a “ higher law” 
than mere human enactments. It affirms, with all the 
great writers on Common Law, that “statutes against 
fundamental morality are void;” that “no human laws 
have any validity if contrary to the law of God, and such 
of them as are valid derive all their force, mediately, or 
immediately, from this original”. —Fortsscuz. 

On this ground, as well as from the admitted absence 
of any positive law in this country, establishing slavery ; 
rom the known incompéterey of the colonial legislatures 
under British common law, to legalize it; from the ascer- 
tained illegality of the African slave trade, by which the 
colonies were supplied with slaves ; and from the unanim- 
ous declaration of the thirteen original States, in the very 
act of establishing their independent governments, that all 
“just governments” are founded on the “inalienable 





right” of “all men” to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness,” we affirm the absolute illegality of American 
slavery. We deny that it has any more legality in 
Georgia than in Massachusetts; that it is any more legal 
than the African slave-trade, or any other form of piracy 
and crime. 

The object of this paper will be to unfold, explain, 
vindicate, and propagate these sentiments, calling on the 
people to maintain them at the ballot-box, thus providing 
for a federal legislature, a federal judieiary, and a 
federal executive, that shall give them a national expres- 
sion and force. 











FOUNDATIONS OF SLAVERY — POSITION 
OF THE SOUTH—ISSUE TENDERED TO 
THE NORTH. 








Gen. B. F. Srrinere..ow, of Missouri, near the 
borders of Kansas, addresses a long letter to Hon. 
P. S. Brooks, of S. C., William Smith, of Va., 
Thomas L. Clingman, of N. C., and John M’Queen, 
of S. C., in whica he discusses the following ques- 
tions: (1.) Will Kansas become a slaveholding 
State? (2.) Is slave-labor profitable in Kansas? 
(8.) Is it safe to take slaves to Kansas now? To 
each of these questions he gives affirmative answers. 
The gentlemen to whom it is addressed, it seems, 
had written to him for information on these points, 
and are so well pleased with his answer that they 
request its publication in The Washington Sentinel, 
commending it in the highest terms. From The 
Sentinel it is copied into The New-York Daily Tri- 
bune, for January 27, from which the following ex- 
tract is taken, A document thus indorsed and 
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Southern pretensions. We copy only what relates 


to one single point : 


“3. Is it safe to take slaves to Kansas now f 


“Of this there can be no doubt. They are less likely to 
escape than from Missouri; are farther from the under- 
ground railroads and hiding-places of the abolitionists; 
while the people of the territory are more on the alert and 
watch more closely those who would steal them. 

“ From the law there can be no danger. Slaves are now, 
and have been for years, in the territory, so that slavery, in 
fact, is already established. I need not say to you, that no 
lawyer, unless he be an abolitionist, will pretend that any 
positive law is necessary to make slavery | But, ‘to 
vindicate the truth of history,’ I ought to say that the veriest 
sehool-boy must know, as a matter of history, that although 
slavery existed in all the old States, in not one was a law ever 
enacted to establish it. Laws have been passed recognizing 
its existence after it had an existence ; never to establish it 
a it existed, It has been abolished, not by the repeal 
of laws establishing or permitting it, but by laws positively 
and expressly prohibiting it. Without such prohibitory laws, 
it would now exist in every Statein the Union. Until such 
laws are enacted by some competent legislative power, 
slavery is legal in Kansas. Such laws will never be enacted |! 
Whatever might have been the result, if abolitionists had 
not attem to force the a of the territory, their 
movements have ‘fixed the They can not harm us 

» 


now. 


We have published this extract in order to call 
attention to one great truth and to one great fulse- 
hood contained in it. 

First, the truth—We rejoice that the pro-slavery 
champions, just at this time, are doing much more 
than the champions, either of “ non-extension” or of 
abolition, to instruct the dull and drowsy people of 
the North in the great historical fact that slavery 
came into this country, grew up here, and still ex- 
ists without any “local, municipal, positive, statute 
law,” “enacted to establish it.” On this point—so 
vital in determining the pivot of the slave question— 
we are now enabled to add the. testimony of Mr, 
Stringfellow, of Missouri, and also the testimony of 
the Honorables Brooks, of S. C., Smith, of Va, 
Clingman, of N. C., and M’Queen, of S. C., to the 
previous testimonies of Judge Matthews, of Louisi- 
ana, of Mr. Wheeler in his “ Law of Slavery,”* of 
Senator Mason, of Va., Mr. Bayley, of ditto, Senator 
Douglass, of Illinois, Mr. Toombs, of Georgia, etc., 
etc. This great fact may now be considered as 
settled by the prevailing testimony of the South. 
The argument in favor of the Fugitive-Slave bill, 
(without any jury trial,) the argument in favor of 
the Nebraska bill, and the previous argument against 
the prohibition of slavery in the territories, all re- 
quired of the champions of slavery extension the 
assertion of this great historical fact, as the basis of 


—_——— 





* “ No legislative act of the colonies can be found in rela- 


tion to it.”"— Wheeler's Law of Slavery, pp. 8-9. 

“In the case of Seville vs. Cretian, September Term, 
1817, 5 Martin’s Louisiana Reporte, 275, Judge Matthews 
admits ‘the absence of any legi ive act of European 

wers for the introduction of slavery into their American 
a a aalalene.™ = Aetaeetdied Slave Code, PP. 263, 264. See also 

267-8, where, in the same case, Judge Matthews said 
Pether that, “no act or instrument of government under 
ER ee whede “none - 
the slavery of blacke,”—({ Wheeler, p. 15-16.) 
further he said, “If the record of an such act exists we bave 
not been able to find any trace of it."—(J6. p.15.) American 








heralded may be supposed to be a fair exposition of 





Slave Code, p. 267. 
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their high claims to the protection of the Federal | 
Government. 


Second, the falsehood, namely, that without such 
“ local, :nunicipal, positive, statute: Jaw” slavery can 
ever be legalized. “ Wo lawyer, unless he be an 
abolitionist,” (say Messrs. Stringfellow, Brooks, 
Smith, Clingman, and M’Queen,) “ will pretend that 
any positive law ts necessary to make slavery legal” — 
that “ without prohibitory laws it would now exist 
in every State in the Union.” 

Now, in flat contradiction to all this, we affirm 
that no lawyer who is not a rampant slavery exten- 
sionist, will affirm that slavery can legally exist 
without “ positive law.” And every body knows 
that “ without any prohibitory law,” slavery is illegal 
in Massachusetts, and has been pronounced so by 
the Courts. Until within two or three years the 
Southern Courts have uniformly held that slavery 
can not exist “ without positive law making it legal.” 
We cite the following instances merely as specimens : 


“The case of Marie Louise vs, Mariott, et al., May term, 
1836. 8 Louisiana Reports, 475, Wheeler's Law of Slavery, 
348-9. Also same principle in Rankin vs. Lydia, fall term, 
1820, 2 Marshall’s Kent Reports, 467. Wheeler, p. 

39. Also, in Lunsford vs, Coquillon, May term, 124. 14 
Martin’s Louisiana Rep. 401. Wheeler, p. 335. See also 
ee others vs. Decker and Hopkins, June term, 
1818, Walker's Miss. Rep., 36. Wheeler, pp. 340-6. See 
also Commonwealth of Massachusetts vs. Thomas Aves, 
Aug., 1836. Wheeler, p. 368, and Story’s Conflict of Laws, 
92-97.” “Similar decisions have been made in Georgia.” 

“ All these affirm that slavery, being without any founda- 
tion in nature is the creature of municipal law, and exists 
only under its jurisdiction. In the case first mentioned, 
(Marie Louisa vs. Mariott, et al.,) in which the slave had 
been taken to France, by her master, and brought back to 
Louisiana, Judge Matthews said,‘ Being free for one mo- 
ment in France, it was not in the power of her former owner 
to reduce her again to slavery.’ Wheeler, p. 349.” —Ame- 
rican Slave Code, pp. 261-2. 

“In the case of Lonetord vs. Coquillon, above mentioned, 
Judge Martin said, ‘The relation of owner and slave is, in 
the States of this Union where it has a legal existence, the 
creature of municipal law.’”—Jd. p. 262. 


In “ Harvey and others vs. Decker and Hopkins, 
June term, Walker’s Mississippi Rep., 36, the Court 
said, ‘ Slavery is condemned by reason and the laws 
of nature. It exists and can ONLY ezist through 
municipal regulations. Wheeler, pp. 340-6.”— 
American Slave Code, p. 264, 

In Delphine vs. Devise, 14 Martin’s Louisiana, 
Rep., 650, it was held that “ prescription” (that is, 
length of time) “is never pleadable to a claim of 
freedom.” In other words, the fact of having held 
a slave or slaves, for never so long a period, does not 
make nor prove the legality of the tenure. 


“Judge Potter said,‘ If a man be free, no matter how 
long he may be held by another as a slave, his state and 
condition can not thereby be changed, nor can he be reduced 
to sl IN ANY MANNER whatever on account of the TIME 
he may have been held in servitude. The plaintiff is entitled 
to her freedom.’ Wheeler, p. 101.”"—American Slave Code, 
p. 266, . 


Same principle in a number of other cases cited 
in above connection. Judge Crabb, of Tennessee, 
said, “The act of limitations would be no bar.”— 
Wheeler, p. 399. 

This agrees with the common-law maxim, 
“ What is invalid from the beginning can not be 
made valid by length of time.” 

- In these Southern decisions, three distinct yet 
closely connected points are to be noted, (1.) Slave- 
ry can not exist by natural law, which is the basis 
of common law. (2.) Slaves can not be legally 
held, like horses and oxen, without positive or muni- 
cipal law. (8.) Length of time, in which persons 
are illegally held, can not make their enslavement 


What now becomes of the impudent assertion, 
that “ No lawyer, unless he be an abolitionist, wili 


pretend that any positive law is necessary to make 
slavery legal”? Until within two or three years no 
Southern Court has presumed to lay down the oppo- 
site doctrine, that slavery can exist without positive 
law. 


And what are we to think of the claim, that, 
“without prohibitory laws, slavery would exist in 
every State in the Union”? Do they mean to assert 
their right to seize any man they please, in Massa- 
chusetts, and hold him as a slave because there is no 
positive law in Massachusetts against it? It must 
be confessed that the Fugitive-Slave bill appears to 
take for granted some principle of that sort. But, 
are the people of Massachusetts prepared to allow 
the continued execution of that bill to establish such 
a precedent ? 


Next, notice the admission of Southern judges, 
as well as statesmen, that, in this country, there is 
no positive law establishing slavery. Putting this 
admission (which “ the veriest school-boy,” we are 
here told, “ knows to be the historical fact”) by the 
side of the old established doetrine of the Southern 
Courts just cited, and what becomes of the legality of 
slavery, either in Kansas or in Virginia? And what 
becomes of the dogma of constitutional slavery, 
founded, as it is, upon the baseless assumption of a 
previously legalized slavery? Dull, indeed, must be 
the Yankee intellect, if it does not deduce the ille- 
gality and unconstitutionality of slavery from the 
premises furnished them by the slaveholders. 


It will be incredulously asked, How could it have 
happened that the slaveholders could have put such 
a weapon into the hands of the abolitionists? Is 
there not some mistake in the matter somewhere ? 

No. There is no mistake. And the dilemma of 
the slaveholders is easily accounted for. A number 
of considerations have driven them to their present 
position. (1.) The old doctrine that positive, muni- 
cipal, local, or statute law could legalize slavery, 
while it was condemned by common law, natural 
law, the law of justice, the law of God, was always 
too absurd and blasphemous to be believed without 
misgivings, or asserted without compunction. It pre- 
tended that man’s authority, as a lawgiver, was 
paramount to that of his Maker/ (2.) The legal 
foundations of slaveholding were thus seen to totter. 
The same jurists, (Judge Matthews, for example,) 
who had said that slavery, being contrary to nature, 
could exist only by municipal law, had also been 
compelled (as we have seen) to admit that there 
were no such Jaws in this country. (3.) The politi- 
cal position and exigencies of slavery propagandists 
required the discovery and occupancy of some new 
foundation for the legal tenure of slavery. They 
needed some legal foundation for slavery in the new 
territories, where slaves had been carried and were 
held, where they were in haste to carry and employ 
more slaves, but where, as every body knew, there 
were no positive laws establishing slavery—no! nor 
likely to be, as soon as the slaveholders needed 
them. (4.) It was found necessary to retreat from 
the old doctrine of “ positive law” as a foundation 
for slavery in order to prevent the effects of a judi- 
cial scrutiny of the Fugitive-Slave bill, and avoid 
giving to alleged fugitives the benefit of trial by 
jury. This was openly avowed by Senator Mason, 
of Virginia, while that iniquitous bill was pending. 

The South, therefore, is shut up to the new 
doctrine, which affirms the natural right, the com- 
mon-law right to slaveholding, prior to all human 
legislation! The position is indeed a bold one, but 
it is the only one left for them to stand upon. Their 





hope is that unbounded Northern servility will prac- 
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tically concede the ground to them. The Nebraska 
bill does concede it. And this, if submitted to, re- 
moves all legal and political obstacles to opening 
again the African slave-trade, and protecting it, 
under authority of Congress, as a natural right. 

But how will it work? If slaveholding be a 
natural right, then a// men have a right to be slave- 
holders, and to make slaves of all whom they can 
overpower and control. The slaves have a right to 
enslave their masters. The North has a right to 
enslave the South! Are the Southerners prepared 
for this ? 

The true and the only safe position for the North 
is to deny the possibility of legalizing slavery ; to 
affirm the right and duty of Congress to abolish 
slavery in the States. This, and this only, will be 
meeting the issue tendered by the slaveholders. 
Every thing else will be a servile and cowardly eva- 
sion and avoidance of it, an acknowledgment that 
the South is in the right, or that the North has not 
the spirit to assert and maintain the right against 


the wrong. 


LIBERTY_IN WISCONSIN. 





“The Independent calls attention to the case of Sherman 
M. Booth, imprisoned at Milwaukee, for aiding a fugitive 
slave to escape, and cites the following resolution, adopted 
by the jury which found him guilty; 

«Resolved, That while we feel ourselves bound by a so- 
lemn oath to perform a most painful duty, in declaring the 
defendant guilty of the above charge, and thus making him 
liable to the penalties of a most cruel and odious law, yet, 
at the same time, in so doing, we declare that he performed 
a most noble, benevolent, and humane act, and we thus 
record our condemnation of the Fugitive-Slave Law, and 
earnestly commend him to the clemency of the Court.’ 

“ The Independent calls upon all who sympathize with free- 
dom and humanity to aid in making up the fine imposed on 
Mr. Booth, by subscriptions of one dollar. It is a good and 
timely suggestion. Such a testimonial should be presented 
to this martyr in the cause of right. Subscriptions may be 
sent to The Independent ; the Tribune will also be happy to 
take charge of them.”—JV. Y. Tribune. 


A very good move, so far. We have handed in 
our dollar, and trust that there will be plenty of 
others to do the same. But we have some further 
suggestions to make on the subject. 

First. We hope the Legislature or the people of 
Wisconsin will see to it that their State is honored 
by securing the services of the truly “ Honorable” 
Snerman M. Boorn as their Senator or Representa- 
tive in Congress. The nation can hardly afford to 
content itself with martyrizing and canonizing that 
sort of men, just at present. They are needed, amid 
a generation of white-livered and lily-fingered dough- 
faces, as statesmen and as deliverers of their country. 
We are personally acquainted with Mr. Booth, have 
labored with him on a lecturing tour, and in conven- 
tions, and have no hesitancy in saying that his talents 
are considerably above the ordinary level of popular 
members of Congress. 

Second, We call attention to the lamentable and 
yet ludicrous position of the jury—honest men— 
with human hearts in their bosoms, yet thinking 
themselves solemnly bound to do an act diametri- 
cally opposite to their own convictions of moral right ! 
Under moral obligation to convict a man of crime 
for discharging his moral obligations! Trampling 
on their own human nature by “ making him liable 
to the penalties of a most cruel and odious law”—for 
having been “ guilty” of “a most noble, benevolent, 
and humane act” / 

Who does not see that these bewildered men ac- 
counted it a “painful duty” to disobey their Cre- 
ator? What can be more manifest than that, under 
the same mistaken views, they would have felt them- 
selyes bound to render a verdict against Daniel, 
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even against Jesus of Nazareth, had they been im- 
panneled as jurymen, in the trial of those cases ! 
Third. We call attention to the foul and bitter 
root of all this bewilderment and mischief. They 
had never been properly instructed in their rights 
and duties as jurors. They had never learned the 
scriptural, the common-sensé, the common law, the 
Puritan, the Democratic definition of “ LAW,” as it 
was understood by their fathers. They had never 
learned that “statutes against fundamental morality 
are void;” that they are to be accounted, “ot as 
being bad laws, but as not laws.” They did not 
know that their “solemn oath,” as jurors, to “ render 
verdict aecording to the law and the evidence,” bound 
them to know this, and to judge of the law as well 
as of the evidence! They had never learned that 
in these particulars the chief value of our boasted 
“right of trial by jury,” consists. That King John 
objected to Magna Charta and the trial by jury, that 
it gave to any twelve jurors in the kingdom the 
power to nullify the acts of King and Parliament, 
but that he was nevertheless compelled to assent to 
it. They did not know that the arrogance of mo- 
dern American judges in over-riding these rights and | 
duties of jurors would not have been tolerated under | 
the British monarchy six centuries ago, and that an | 
attempt in that direction by a British monarch, 
would have cost him his throne, if not his head! 


Fourth. We call attention to the fundamental | 
and vital difference between the doctrine that affirms | 
the illegality and unconstitutionality of slavery, and 
all other theories. To “practical business men,” | 
who wish TO DO something against slavery, the | 
difference is heaven-wide. Some say they don’t care 
whether slavery and its enactments be accounted 
illegal and unconstitutional or no, so long as the 
friends of liberty are agreed in trampling all such | 
enactments under foot. Look then at Milwaukee. 
Sherman M. Booth trampled the act under foot. 
The jury and all decent men say he “performed a 


have to censure and imprison them / 


———-9-4-9——_——— 


THE “THREE-FIFTHS CLAUSE,” 








| A CORRESPONDENY writes: 


| “Please give us your views of the clause of the U. 8. 
| Constitution which relates to the three fifths representation, 
and show the anti-slavery bearing of it.” 


| All that can be required of us, we presume, is to 


| show that this clause does not necessarily convey the 


| pro-slavery meaning attributed to it. If it does not, 
then no such construction is to be admitted. The 
spirit of the rule for interpreting statutes is in place 


} 

here. 
| 
| 


| “Where rights are infringed, where fundamental princi- 
| ples are overthrown, where the general system of laws is 
| departed from, the legislative intention must be expressed 
| with irresistible clearness, to induce a court of justice to 


| suppose a design to effect such objects.”* 


nate branch of * the Court”—nay, the most essential 
branch of it—having, at least, as good authority to 
censure or imprison “ the judges,” as the said judges 


of slaveholding jurists and statesmen, that there 
NEVER HAS BEEN and Is not, in this country, any 
such municipal positive law. 

No one would ever have dreamed of any applica- 
tion of the clause to slaves—no one would ever have 
supposed that the phrase “free persons” was in op- 
position to “slaves” instead of “aliens,” if they had 
not first taken for granted the very thing in debate, 
namely, the legality of American slavery. Exploding, 
as we must now needs do, the notion of that legality, 
we must also explode, along with it, the constitu- 
tional expositions that spring from it, and that rest 
upon no other foundation. 

We have seen, for some time past, that this three- 
Jifths clause was the only one left, upon which the 
advocates of the constitutionality of slavery were able 
to look for a specification of their claims. It has 
long been seen that the “migration and importa- 
tion” clause, having expired long ago, (in 1808,) by 
its own limitation, could afford them no further aid 
and comfort. The clause concerning “ persons held 
to service and labor” (thanks to Senator Mason and 
his Fugitive-Slave bill) is getting to be too tho- 








The clause adverted to, reads as follows: 


| sons, including those bound to service for a term of years, 


| ceived, unless the “intention” of the people who 


| “Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned 
| among the several States which may be included within this 
' Union, according to their respective numbers, which shall 
be determined by adding to the whole number of /ree per- 


and excluding Indians not taxed, three fifths of all other 
persons.” 


Now the pro-slavery construction of this clause, 
by which it sanctions slavery, makes it “ infringe 
rights,” “overthrow fundamental principles,” and 
“ depart from the general system” of our republican 
institutions. Such an exposition is not to be re- 


adopted the Constitution be “ expressed with irresist- 


roughly sifted to retain any of its fabulous features. 
All alone, in its darkness, has. stood, for some time, 
this three fifths apportionment clause. We see how 
a few rays of light will suffice to dispel that dark- 
ness, and clear it of the pro-slavery mists that have 
hung over it 


——*-@-o-—_—~ 


“THE COMPROMISE POLICY.” 





“<Tyr will go against the extension of slavery into territo- 
ries now free; and will support the principles of human 
freedom.’ 

“The Temperance Journal thus defines its own position, 
and we are rather surprised that it bas not more fully ex- 
amined the ground. The delusive attempts to keep slavery 
out of territories ‘now free’ have resulted as might have 
been expected, in giving them all up toslavery, It is sim- 
ply the old compromise philosophy, which has well-nigh 
ruined the country. By this blunder we lost the contest 
of 48-50, and unless more substantial ideas occupy the 





ible clearness.” But is it thus expressed ? 





most noble, benevolent, and humane act” in so doing. 
Yet they deem it “a painful duty” to carry out the 
‘most eruel and odious daw”—or at least, they put 
the knife to the throat of their own liberties by per- 
mitting it ¢o be done, and all under the strange hal- 
lucination that in this they are “law-abiding citi- 
zens” ! 

There is little prospect of liberty, either for white 
or colored Americans, for slaves or for so-called free- 
men, till they unite in exploding “ the wild and guilty 
fantasy” of legal and constitutional slavery. And in 
order to do this, they must go back to Runnymede, 
and take lessons on civil liberty, jurisprudence, and 
law, from the feudal barons of the thirteenth cen- 
tury! ‘Till then we shall probably be compelled to 
witness the barbarous murder of the people’s English 
in a senseless jargon about a regard to “solemn 
oaths” in their flagrant violation—of the “ painful 
duty” of punishing the discharge of duty—of the 
“guilt” of violating “ a most cruel and odious law” 
—of the “condemnation” of a law by those who ad- 
minister it—of the “clemency” of a court in modi- 
fying or in condemning its own flagitious misdoings ! 

What must be the popular ideas of “law” that 
can be clothed in such confused and unmeaning 
language ? 

The duty of the Milwaukee jury was to have ac- 
quitted Booth, by a declaration that the Fugitive- 
Slave Bill is not law; that their oath to render ver- 
dict according to law compelled them to be judges of 
the law. And then, if “the Courr”—that is, “ the 
Judges”—undertvok to censure or imprison them, 


they should have affirmed themselves to be a codrdi- 





Lysander Spooner, in a course of argument which 
no lawyer has yet attempted to grapple with, has 
shown that it does not and can not refer to sLavzEs, 
The phrase “ rrEe persons” in the Constitution, he 
maintains, is not to be understood as in contrast 
with slaves, but in contrast with aliens, And he 
cites high legal authorities for this statement. Inde- 
pendently of this, he shows that the construction 
which commonly obtains, involves the whole para- 
graph in inextricable confusion and absurdity. We 
must not trench upon Mr. Spooner’s copy-right by 
transcribing his argument. The whole work in 
which it is contained may be had of Bela Marsh, 
Boston, for one dollar. Let any lawyer who wants 
to signalize himself procure it and confute it, if he 
can. 
Enough has been said to show that the “inten- 
tion” commonly attributed to this clause is wor “ ex- 
pressed with irresistible clearness.” And so the 
rule of the Supreme Court will not allow such a con- 
struction of it. Thousands of intelligent citizens, 
including many able lawyers, do not perceive in it 
the meaning commonly attributed to it, 

But, leaving all this, we are bold to affirm that it 
can not legally apply to slaves, because, when the 
Constitution was framed and adopted, there were 
not, and there never had been, legally, any slaves in 
the country. The Southern courts then, and for sixty 
yerrs afterward, held uniformly that there could be 
no legal slavery without municipal positive law estab- 
lishing it. And it now turns out, by the testimony 








* Rule of the Supreme Court of the United States. 


me? ad mind we might as well do nothing. It is all quick- 
sand, 

“If the Constitution secures liberty to any territory it does 
to all ; if not to all it does to none, and the position of the 
South is impregnable. Conceding, therefore, to slavery 
whatever it can grab first, and donnoding for liberty only 
what it finds itself in possession of, is yielding every parti- 
cle of solid argument, robbing the Federal Government of its 
chief glory as a protection of human liberty, making the 
whole question one of mere barter and traffic—and histo 
shows where we are we | to come out. The only issue is 
— Universal Liberty outside of State jurisdiction, or nothing.” 
—Portland Inquirer. 


Excr..entty said, Brother Willey, with onelittle 
exception. “Outside of State jurisdiction” ? What 
does that mean? That the right of the States to 
maintain slavery is to be still conceded to them? 
That was the great blunder of ’48-’50, and one which 
drew the blunder concerning the territories in its 
train. Having conceded a foothold for slavery in- 
side of “State jurisdiction,” all the rest followed of : 
necessity. “Every particle of solid argument was 
yielded.” What great good would it do (if it could 
be done) to shut slavery out of the territories, if they 
have the right to let it in again, as soon as they be- 
come States ? 

“If the Constitution secures liberty to any” State 
“it does to all; if not to all it does to none, and 
the position of the South is impregnable.” Again, 
“if the Constitution allows slavery in one state or 


territory, it does to all, and the position of the South 
is impregnable.” ! | 


Only just couple “ State” with “ Territory,” neigh- 


bor Willey, erase the words “outside of State juris- 
dietion,” and you have it exactly. Any thing short 
of this is the “old compromise policy which has 
well-nigh ruined the country.” 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF SLAVEHOLDING 
SUPREMACY.—No. II. 





In our former article on this subject we inquired 
after the philosophy (that is, the causes, the reasons) 
of slaveholding supremacy in this country. It was 
found that neither numerical nor physical force, 
neither intellectual, moral, political, or pecuniary 
preéminence or superiority lay at the foundation of 
this supremacy. So far from this, the marked in- 
feriority and comparative weakness of slaveholders, 
in all these particulars, was strikingly manifest. 
And it was shown that in the beginning of our po- 
litical history as a nation, slavery was weak and 
ready to die, while liberty was vigorous and flour- 
ishing ; whereas, slavery is now strong, and controls 
every thing, while liberty is struggling for life. Here 
was a great problem for solution. Hitherto, we 
have only given negative answers, showing what are 
not the causes of slaveholding supremacy. We 
shall now attempt positive answers, showing what 
the real causes are. 

“Te]] me what you believe,” says an old adage, 
“and I will tell you what you are, what you are 
doing, and what will become of you.” A still older 
proverb says, “As a man thinketh in his heart, so is 
he,” that is, the thoughts of the man make the man. 
Just so of communities. Their characters come of 
their beliefs, and their characters settle their desti- 
nies. 


1. The first article in the creed that has produced 
slaveholding supremacy is this: “Slaveholding is 
not malum in se—is not wrong in itself. The rela- 
tion is an innocent one, and may be innocently sus- 
tained. All the evil of slavery lies in the abuses 
of it. 

2. And the second is like unto it, namely, the 
slaveholder has a right to be a slaveholder, and it is 
no body’s business but his own. 

3. Then comes the third. The slaveholder has 
rights of property in his slave. Those rights are 
to be respected, of course, and protected by law. 
This proposition is but another form of the preceding 
one. 


4. The next phase of the sentiment is this—Slave- 
ry is legalized. The slaveholder has “ vested 
rights.” Slavery is one of the “institutions of the 
country.” The next step follows, of course. 

5. Slavery is constitutional. The Constitution 
“recognizes” slavery—“ guarantees” slavery. For 
the Constitution must needs recognize “ vested 
rights”—must “guarantee the institutions of the 
country.” The prevailing construction of the Con- 
stitution rests on no other foundation. 

The “ five points” of slaveholding supremacy are 
thus completed. See how they melt into each 
other, like the hues of the rainbow! They form so 
many steps of a flight of stairs, or rather, so many 
flagging-stones of an inclined plane. You slide 
from the one to the other without perceiving it. 
The second is implied in the first, the third in the 
second, the fourth in the third, and the fifth in the 
fourth. The community that begins with the first 
will end in the sixth, and the sixth enthrones our 
347,000 slaveholders upon the necks of twenty-three 
millions ! 

Tell us not that neither the mass of the people, 
nor the civilians, the clergy, the politicians, or the 
voters, ever went through this logical process, or 





ever adopted fully the creed we have drawn up for 
them. Consciously, perhaps, they never did, not one 
in a million of them. The process has been a real- 
ity, nevertheless. In form, few men are logicians. 
In fact, all men are—afier their fashion ; and the 
conclusions follow more closely the premises, in these 
unconscious mental operations than in any other. 
You see crowds of men following straight after their 
noses, in the direction they started with, taking no 
notice of the path they are treading, nor thinking 
of the precipice they are coming to—but they will 
get there, nevertheless. The less they think of what 
they are doing, the more danger there will be that 
they will walk straight off the precipice. 

When a community swallows down a false senti- 
ment, it takes in much more than it is aware of— 
more than it finds out in a generation or two. A 
nation may concede away its liberties without know- 
ing it—may “lose its liberties in a day and not 
miss them for a century.” “It is the trurs that 
makes FREE.” When falsehood displaces truth, fet- 
ters displace freedom. 

Look more closely into details. A heedless man 
puts his name toa paper. He thinks it is only a 
letter he has been writing; but a deed of all his 
property has been slyly slipped in its place. He 
will find it out sooner than he wishes. Communities 
make even greater mistakes. In admitting the pre- 
positions we have labelled 1, 2, 3,4, and 5, our 
shrewd Yankee nation little thought they were 
conceding the right of the slaveholders to crack the 
whip over their own heads. But it was literally and 
philosophically true, nevertheless. No community 
can concede the right of slaveholding without con- 
ferring a title of nobility on the slaveholder. They 
may not make use of the word, but they have done 
the thing. And this is not the worst of their case. 
They have, all unconsciously, yet effectually, edu- 
cated themselves into a feeling of reverence for the 
slaveholder, and of servility towards him. This will 
be stoutly and not dishonestly denied. But the fact 
still remains. The Yankee does venerate the slave- 
holder. It is seen even in his effort to throw off his 
servility. Few Northern members of Congress, it is 
said, can meet the overseerish eye or stand the dic- 
tatorial gaze of a Clay or a Calhoun... And all the 
nobleman has to do, when he would silence or over- 
awe a Northern member who is speaking, is to get 
directly in front of him and look at him! The 
fact is but too well attested, yet few can fully 
believe or understand it who have not witnessed it. 

Northern citizens habitually ignore the entire 
“South,” white and colored, except the petty minor- 
ity of slaveholders, who alone constitute our lordly 
“brethren of the South”—as we are proud to call 
them—whose will we have learned to consider law. 
A “Southern gentleman” commands the deference 
due to his superior rank when he comes to the 
North. He instinctively expects it, and it is as in- 
stinctively accorded to him. Let the discovery now 
be made that the “Southern gentleman” is not a 
slaveholder, and the spell is broken at once. We 
feel that we have been imposed upon by an impos- 
tor, who had no claims to our reverence. As a gen- 
eral fact, the non-slayeholders of America, Northern 
and Southern, are more awe-struck in the presence 
of slaveholders than an European peasantry are in 
the presence of their nobility. Every intelligent 
traveller in Europe and America knows this. Threats 
of “dissolving the Union,” or of severing ecclesias- 
tical connections, derive their chief efficacy from this 
feeling, however indignantly it may be disclaimed, 
however ignorant the party concerned may be of the 
fact. To the same cause we must attribute the 





Northern sentiment that prefers voting for slavehold- 
ing Presidents—that takes it for granted that slave- 
holders are most competent to the direction of the 
national policy. Few Northern Whigs thought of 
making Webster President. All eyes were directed 
to Henry Clay. Had James G. Birney, while a 
slaveholder, been nominated for President by a 
known majority of the 347,000 slaveholders, (less in 
number than the voters of a single free State,) he 
would have received the Northern vote, and would 
have been elected. But James G. Birney, the ex- 
slaveholder, the opponent of the American oligarchy, 
had lost caste, and was silenced by a mob of sons 
of church-members, in the capital of a Puritan State. 
From the same feeling it comes to pass that our 
Bible, Tract, and Missionary Committees, with all 
their desire to please the people and collect money, 
will deliberately forfeit $100,000 per annum of 
Northern funds and take $10,000 of Southern funds 
in lieu of them. ‘The honor and dignity of being 
supported by the slaveholding oligarchy more than 
makes up the balance. So, likewise, of our colleges 
and universities. One slaveholding patron out- 
weighs ten non-slaveholding ones. So, also, in our 
ecclesiastical bodies. The Yankee school-master 
that can go down South, and bring home as his 
wife the daughter of a slaveholding planter, is the 
object of village admiration and envy, though the 
dowry may be but two or three slaves. His school- 
mate may win the hand of a Northern heiress of 
half a million, without creating a sensation. The 
Northern “ farmer” and the Southern “ planter” are 
both landholders and agriculturists. The North- 
erner has the advantage over the Southerner in pe- 
cuniary independence—generally in bona fide wealth 
—also in intelligence and moral worth. But who 
ever thinks of the “ farmer” as holding equal rank 
with the planting slaveholder? Next to no body! 
The professional man, the man of literature, the city 
merchant, is tempted to look down upon the “ far- 
mer” as a rustic, a peasant—but the “ planter” is— 
in his eyes—a nabob—a lord, to be reverenced. 


Direct and systematic dictation, menaces, and 
threats of personal violence from this insignificant 
minority but commanding oligarchy, is another fact 
to be noticed. Henry Clay was wont to boast how 
he carried the Missouri Compromise. A week’s 
sittings had terminated unfavorably for his projeet. 
He had well-nigh despaired of succeeding. But 
luckily, he thought of an expedient. He invited 
five or six of the leading incorrigibles of the North 
to dine with him, on the intervening Sunday. Af- 
ter dinner, he began to importune them to relent, 
and vote with him. They raised objections, declined 
pledging themselves, and rose to withdraw. Spring- 
ing forward, he bolted the door, placed his back 
upon it, braced his feet, and looking them sternly 
in the face, exclaimed, “ Gentlemen! Not a man of 
you shall leave this room, without first giving a 
solemn ‘pledge to vote with me on this subject.” 
He was obeyed! And the same Missouri Compro- 
mise was repealed, recently, under similar threats. 
While {that question was pending, a Northern ex- 
senator, of note, was asked in our hearing, whether 
he thought the measure would carry. After a 
pause, and a significant shrug, he answered with 
emphasis, “It is of no use to expect your Senators 
and Representatives to oppose the will of the slave- 
holders unless you send them there armed, and ex- 
pect them to fight.” This was said by one of the 
most intrepid of Northern Senators in Congress. 
Even John Quincy Adams himself, after breasting 
the torrent manfully for years, was overborne at last 
by open threats of assassination from Waddy 
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Thompson, on the floor of Congress, and by floods 
of anonymous threatening letters. The object was 
accomplished. In a long explanatory speech, he 
disclaimed hostility to the right of slaveholding, and 
was graciously pardoned. The slaveholders had lit- 
tle trouble from him afterwards, and honored him at 
his burial. He had regained caste. 

Illustrations, to an indefinite extent, might be 
multiplied, but they are not needed. The fact that 
servility construes the Constitution to mean what it 
does not say, and what Mr. Madison says its framers 
were careful to avoid saying, is the strongest fact of 
the whole series. The natural history of that con- 
struction is told in the five propositions near the be- 
ginning of this article. In no other possible way, 
can the common construction be accounted for. No 
intelligent foreigner ever receives that theory of the 
Constitution by reading it, however conversant he 
may be with American history. 

The bare fact that a body or class of men hold 
and exercise unlimited control over their fellow-men, 
or indeed any control inconsistent with republican 
equality and freedom—is the fact of their laying 
claim to the superior rank and condition of noble- 
men, head and shoulders above such of their coun- 
trymen as neither claim, hold, nor exercise any such 
lordly prerogatives. It is the fact of their not only 
claiming this rank of nobility, but of holding it and 
exercising it in the presence of their surrounding 
countrymen, who look on and permit it. They con- 
stitute a nobility de facto, whether with or without 
the name, and here, as in respect to property, “ pos- 
session is nine points in ten, of the law.” 

The additional fact that such a class, from year 
to year, from generation to generation, are allowed 
on any terms, by the rest of their countrymen and 
by the government established or recognized by 
them, to hold and exercise such lordly prerogatives, 
is the fact of the popular and of the governmental 
acquiescence in their claims. And this acquiescence 
or recognition of such claims soon comes to be re- 
garded as a legal sanction, nay, a solemn guarantee 
of them. 

In other words, there grows up, imperceptibly it 
may be, yet substantially, from the bare fact of tol- 
erating the existence of such a despotic control, an 
admission of its rightfulness, and of the rights of 
the lordly caste to their assumed prerogatives. 
And since rights are to be protected by the govern- 
ment, the government comes, at length, to enforce, 
as well as to permit, this control, and the people 
come to regard it a matter of course that it must 
needs be so. So, in truth, it must be, unless the 
control be prohibited and suppressed. 

But this is not the end of the matter. There is 
yet another step in the process—for human affairs, 
like human nature itself, are subject to the law 
of congruity—the law of cause and effect—the 
law of moral affinities and the workings of them 
—the law of irrevocable and inevitable progress. 
Despotic control, in any community, when it comes 
to be first tolerated, then recognized, and then pro- 
tected by the government, as a right, (and when the 
people come to regard all this as inevitable, and as 
the orderly condition of things,) becomes, of neces- 
sity, a despotic control over the mass of the people, 
and over the government itself (or the administrat- 
urs of it) as well as over the original subjects of their 
despotism. This is no rhetorical flourish. It is a 
literal historical fact, and one which occurs from the 
necessities of the case. It is confirmed by the his- 
tory of all despotisms. It is to be accounted for 
as all other phenomena which are the effects of a 
cause, 





All the despotisms of Asia—all the absolutism in 
Europe, must have grown up in this way. They 
could not have sprung into maturity at once, though | 
their growth (as in this country) is frequently very | 
rapid. The first development is that of some 
“mighty hunter,” like Nimrod, some predatory 
band of freebooters like the Sabeans, some hardy | 
race of warriors like the founders of the ancient 
northern feudalisms, some semi-civilized navigator | 
like John Hawkins, on the coast of Africa, each, in | 
their several ways, seizing upon the more weak and. | 
defenseless, and subjecting them by brute force. In| 
all this there is nothing that can deserve the name | 
of government, or of Jaw. It is the control of the | 
strongest. But when entire communities, including | 
the mere lookers-on, as well as the depredators and | 





and the same time. And any government that per- 
mits the existence of slaveholding IS, de facto, a 
despotism of the worst character. It permits, and 
in permitting, sustains and enforces the most ruth- 
less of all despotisms, that of chattel enslavement. 
To talk of “divorcing” the National Government 
from slavery, and of “ relieving it from responsibility 
in respect to slavery,” while it allows slaveholding to 
exist in the nation, is to talk the language of Bed- 
lam. 

In the light of these simple and elementary 
| truths, within the comprehension of a Sunday-school 
| class, the Philosophy of Slaveholding Supremacy is 
| easily understood. The 347,525 slaveholders con- 
trol this nation of more than 23,000,000, simply 
from the necessities of their position, among a peo- 


their more immediate victims, settle down into the | ple and connected with a government that do not 


conclusion that all this is to be tolerated, is to be, 
recognized, is to be allowed, is to be protected, as | 
“vested right,” then what is called civil government, | | 
and what is called law, come in and perpetuate the | 
enormity. A public sentiment is, in time, created 
in its favor. The nation ttself becomes self-subju- 
gated, and none the less so because it thinks, and 
knows, and cares nothing about it. The nor kNow- 
ING it is the very thing that rivets the fetter. 

There is no mystery at all about it. One has 
only to open his eyes and look at it, and he sees 
not only the fact, but the reason and the mode of it, 
from beginning to end. Here are three classes in a 
community. 1. The despots who have seized upon 





suppress slaveholding. 

For a nation and a national government to neglect 
the suppression of slaveholding, is to tolerate that prac- 
tice. For the government and the people to tolerate 
it is to protect it. For the government and the people 
to protect it is to enforce it. There is no stopping 
place nor middle ground between the extremes of the 
series. If slaveholding be innocent,it is a right, and 
rights are to be protected, of course. But if not in- 
nocent, it is a crime, and crime is to be suppressed. 
This nation has taken the ground that slaveholding 
is innocent, that it is a right, to be recognized and 
protected by the government, instead of being sup- 
pressed. And in this position the supremacy of the 


and subjugated their fellow-men. 2. The immedi-'| slaveholders, as now exercised and witnessed, is sub- 


ate victims of that subjugation. 


subjugating, but who say, “ It is none of our business, 
We can take care of ourselves. We will let others 
alone.” But they are always mistaken! Whether 
they are a minority or a majority of the nation, one 
result always follows. Zhey can not remain neu- 
tral. The very attempt to remain so, places them, 





3. The lookers-on, | stantially involved. Examine and see. 


who, for the time being, are neither subjugated nor | 


1. The absolute supremacy of the 347,000 slave- 
holders over more than 3,000,000 of our country- 
men, about one eighth part of the whole number, is 
conceded, in the outset. Gov. Clarke, of New-York, 
concedes this in his Message. Free-Soilers concede 
this. So do those abolitionists who hold that the 
national government has no power to suppress slave- 


in the first place, on the side of the subjugators,| holding. 


but, in the end, in the ranks of the subjugated. | 
And it is easy to see why and how it always is and 
always must beso. Neutrality, on such a subject, 
and in the presence of such phenomena, is impossi- 
ble. “He that is not with me is against me.” To 
tolerate despotism is to proscribe liberty. Not to 
succor the oppressed is to shelter the oppressor. It 
is to confirm and strengthen his power. It is to 
establish a despotism, and when a despotism is 
once established, there is no room for liberty. The 
lookers-on, in permitting the establishment of a des- 
potism, have permitted the removal of the safe- 
guards of their own freedom, namely, impartial, 
equal law, and a liberty-protecting government. 
For the govsrnment can not be neutral. It must 
either protect human rights or assist in invading 
them. By not insisting that the government shall 
protect human rights, the mere lookers-on, as they 
thought themselves to be, have established a des- 
potism. 

All this is as true and as inevitable in America as 
in Europe or Asia. The same process that has sub- 
jugated the people of the Eastern Continent has 
subjugated those of the Western. Names do not 
alter things. We may call our government a re- 
public, but that does not make it so. We may have 
a republican constitution, but so long as we construe 
it into an oligarchy, and allow it to be administered 
as such, (as we do while we permit it to protect or 
to tolerate slaveholding,) just so long shall we re-| 
main the subjects of that oligarchy, and there is no 
help for us. We can not have a despotism and a 











free government—a contradiction in terms—at one 


2. This conceded and absolute supremacy of the 
347,000 slaveholders over one eighth part of the 
nation, and more than eight times their own num- 
ber, is the establishment of an oligarchy in the 
midst of the nation. It is equivalent to the creation 
of an order of nobility consisting of the slaveholders. 
The three millions of slaves are their subjects, noi 
the subjects of the national government, that (ac- 
cording to this concession) can not enrol them in its 
army, nor appoint them to office, nor levy a tax upon 
them, nor attach them to itself by conferring the 
rights of citizenship upon them. In their relation 
to their subjects, the oligarchy are independent of 
the national government. Unlike the feudal barons 
who held their serfs for the service of the nation on 
the call of the monarch, they hold their subjects 
subject to no national call whatever. The nation 
has no control over them but to keep them in sub- 
jection—not to itself, but to their masters! A gov- 
ernment within a government is here instituted, and 
one of an anomalous character. The aggregate of 
this independent nobility and their serfs, beyond the 
control of the nation, amounts to one ninth part of 
the nation, without counting the families of the 
nobles, which, allowing five to a family, would swell 
it to 4,700,000, or about one sixth part of the na- 
tion. 

8. This nobility, if its existence is to be permitted, 
must, of necessity, control the national government 
in whatever pertains to its own conceded prerogatives 
and supremacy, over its 3,000,000 subjects. What- 
ever is necessary to the protection of this order of 
nobility and its conceded claims, the national goy- 
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ernment must provide. It must stand ready to sup- 
press slave “insurrections” so called. It must pro- 
vide for the rendition of fugitive slaves. It must, 
at every point, “protect” the “institution” from 
danger. In short, it must do, in this respect, what 
the Federal Government has hitherto done, and is 
now doing. ‘The national policy in respect to slavery 
is but a fair application of the national creed in re- 
spect to slavery in the “ five points” already specified. 
If slaveholding be innocent, if it be a right to be 
protected, if it be legal, if it be constitutional, it is 
difficult to see how the national policy, in respect to 
it, could, on the whole, have been shaped essentially 
otherwise than it has been. All the sLAvEHOLDING 
SUPREMACY that has been manifested in the adoption 
of this policy, appears to have grown out of the pre- 
vailing creed and constitutional expositions that have 
been mentioned. 

Slaveholding supremacy, in the councils of the 
nation, is, in other words, the legitimate, the neces- 
sary result of the national tolerance of slaveholding. 
here can be no such slaveholding without such an 
order of nobility. There can be no such order of 
nobility within the geographical limits of the nation, 
unless it be protected, as it has been, by the nation- 
al government. And this national protection in- 
volves and carries with it the sLAVEHOLDING SUPREM- 
acy at which the world marvels! It can be ter- 
minated in no way but by the national suppression 
of this order of nobility ; in other words, the sup- 
pression of slaveholding. 

4. Take a further view of the case. The national 
tolerance of slaveholding requires, involves, and pro- 
duces such an exposition of the Federal Constitution 
as actually takes away all the characteristics of a 
free government, reduces the Federal Government 
to a sheer despotism, and throws it into the hands 
of the slaveholders. 

The commonly prevailing exposition of the Con- 
stitution, as construed even by Free-Soilers and by 
all abolitionists who deny the right of the Federal 
Government to abolish slavery, is an exposition that 
reduces to an empty flourish of rhetoric (a rhetoric 
employed to deceive) the solemn declaration of its 
object “ to establish justice, and secure the blessings 
of liberty.” It is an exposition that reduces to 
blank paper every one of its specific safeguards of 
freedom, its provisions, (1,) that “no person shall be 
deprived of liberty without due process of law.” (2.) 
That “the privileges of the writ of habeas corpus 
shall not be suspended” in time of peace. (3.) That 
“the right of the people to be secure in their 
persons,” &c., shall not be violated. (4.) That “no 
State shall pass any bills of attainder.” (5.) “ Nor 
laws impairing the obligations of contracts ;” (6,) 
“nor grant any title of nobility ;” and, (7,) that 
“the United States shall guarantee to every State in 
this Union a republican form of government.” The 
Constitution divested of these seven features, either 
of which, if enforced, would abolish slavery, is shorn 
of the distinguishing characteristics of a free Constitu- 
tion, while the construction that makes it to protect 
slaveholding, throws the government into the hands 
of slaveholders, to use for their own security, as be- 
fore shown, a despotic government, and in the hand 
of despots ! 

Can the phenomenon of sLavEHOLDING sUPREM- 
acy be an inexplicable one, in the presence of a 
public opinion that gives currency to constitutional 
expositions like these? How could the republican 
features of the Constitution be retained, or the re- 
publican spirit of the people be preserved, so loug as 
such expositions are received ? 








The truth is, the fact of admitting such expositions 
while adhering to the Constitution is, of itself, the 
fact of a decline of the spirit of liberty. It 7s the 
fact of an unworthy servility towards slaveholders, 
and of subjugation to the slave power. It is not 
possible for the people to concede such prerogatives 
as necessarily pertain to slaveholders, without part- 
ing with their own self-respect and becoming servile. 
The fact of slaveholding supremacy is the fact of an 
obsequious deference to slaveholders, and this is in- 
separable from the tolerance, in civil society, of such 
an order of men as slaveholders. 

The equality of the citizens of the United States 
is as effectually subverted by the permission of slave- 
holding within their limits as it would have been by 
permitting orders of nobility in any of the European 
forms. And we can easily imagine what would be 
the effects of such a permission. Suppose a body of 
Russian noblemen with their serfs, should emigrate 
to Minnesota, and settle there, retaining their Russian 
control over their subjects. Suppose Minnesota, with 
a large proportion of such a population, should be 
admitted into the Union, with a tacit permission of 
those usages? Who does not see that such a Rus- 
sian nobility would, simply by its tolerated presence, 
DEGRADE our New-England, New-York, and Ohio 
citizens into an inferior order of citizens, in the com- 
parison with them, whether they remained at home, 
or emigrated into Minnesota? Our fathers, in framing 
the Federal Constitution, guarded against this by pro- 
viding that “no State shall pass any bills of attain- 
der, or Jaws impairing the obligation of contracts, 
nor grant any title of nobility.” The essential 
equality of American citizens is the object of 
these provisions, which are all violated by the 
tolerance of slaveholdinx. Gov. McDuffie, in his 
Message to the Legislature of South-Carolina, in 
1836, said, “The institution of slavery supercedes 
the necessity of an order of nobility, and the other 
appendages of a hereditary system of government.” 
That is, it answers the same ends. It is, in substance, 
the same thing. The slaveholders are our American 
nobles, and must be recognized as such, while they 
are allowed to hold slaves. 

Slaveholding supremacy will continue as long as 


slavery continues ; and whoever consents to the lat-- 


ter, must submit to the former. This comes from a 
law of our nature which we can not escape—a law 
of retributive justice, wisely adapted to promote 
human welfare, by making it the interest of a com- 
munity to protect the rights of each and all of its 
members. Men may forget this law, but the God 
of nature and of providence never forgets it, nor 
suffers it to be violated with impunity. The com- 
plaint of SLAVEHOLDING SUPREMACY over this nation 
is an evidence of national guilt, and is to be removed 
in no way but by a national abolition of slavery. 





-@ 


NATURE OF LAW. 





Ratpx Watpo Emerson, in his recent anti-slave- | 


ry lecture in the Tabernacle, as reported in the 
New-York Tribune, gave utterance to the follow- 


ing : 


“ All men hailed the laws of Lycurgus, the laws of Mino, 
the laws of Moses, the laws of Confucius, the laws of Jesus, 
and the laws of Alfred, and men of less fame, who yet in 
their place believed in an ideal right, and strove to make it 
practical. These were original jadges—perceivers that this 
is no child’s play—no egotistie opinion, but standing upon 
the original Jaw of the world; and the reputation of all the 
judges upon earth stands upon the real perception of these 
few natural or God-anointed Judges. All these men held 
that Law was not an opinion, not an egotisticism of kings, 





or the will of a democracy, but the transcript of natural 
right—and the judge was there as God’s organ and ex- 
pounder, and that his first duty was to read law in accord- 
ance with equity, and when equity was broken, to disown 
the law. All the great law-givers and jurists of the world 
have agreed in this—that an immoral law is void. So held 
Cicero, Hooker, and Selden; and Coke, and Herbert, and 
Holt, and Mansfield—all four Chief-Justices of England— 
they held that acts of Parliament (which are in England 
held to be technically omnipotent) might be controlled by 
common law or natural equity. ‘No human laws,’ said 
Blackstone, speaking of the laws of nature, ‘are of any va- 
lidity contrary to this; nay, if any law should allow, or 
enjoin us to a crime’—(his instance is murder)—‘ we are 
bound to transgress that human law, or else we must offend 
both the natural and divine.’ Even the canon law says: 
‘It is not fit to keep faith with a criminal promise” Nei- 
ther allegiance nor oath can bind to obey that which is 
wrong. So held Grotius, and Vattel, and Dagateau, and 
Blackstone, and Mansfield—all teach the same thing; of 
course they do. What else could they do? You can not 
enact a false thing to be true, and you can not enact a wrong 
thing to be right; and I only name their names, not, of 
course, to add authority to such self-evident propositions, 
but to show that black-letter lawyers, who are supposed to 
be more than others tied to precedent and statute, saw the 
absurdity of enacting crimes. 


“Lord Nelson was a man of sterling English sense, and 
knowing himself to mean rightly, and being a rough plain 
man, was much amazed by the pedantic rules of the service, 
and went back to first principles, and once for all made up 
his mind, ‘To obey orders,’ he said,‘ I thought to be all per- 
fection ; but the great order of al] is, to serve your country 
and down with the French’—[laughter and applause]—-‘ and 
whenever any statute militates with that, I go back to the 
great order of all, out of which the little orders spring. 
And he was careful to explain to his officers that in case 
they could not see a signal, or it was not understood by 
them, no captain could go wrong who brought his ship 
close alongside of the enemy’s ship. And so every wise 
American will say, in the collision of statutes, and in their 
doubtful interpretation, that liberty is the great order which 
all over the world we are to promote. This is the right 
meaning of the statute. That is the right meaning of the 
statute which exterminates crime, and extends to every man 
the largest liberty, compatible with the liberty of every 
other man. No citizen will go wrong who, upon every 
question, leans to the side of general liberty.” 


Admirably said. Mr. Emerson evidently dis- 
cards the fiction of legalized slavery, as every clear- 
sighted, earnest, thinking, independent man should 
be expected to do. But the lecturer forgot to apply 
his excellent rule of exposition when speaking of our 
organic law, the Constitution. The very first sen- 
tence of his lecture was a violation of it! “ Gentle- 
men,” said he, “we meet here the third generation 
in the humiliation of our fathers, when they made 
the evil contract with the slaveholder at the forma- 
tion of the government.” ! 

“The evil contract”? Put your finger upon it, 
Mr. Emerson. Where is it? Itis not there. When 
the question is pressed, every body admits that the 
words do not say so. They only conjecture, or be- 
lieve, on a pro-slavery tradition based upon hear-say, 


“three generations” back, that the secret convention 


“intended” to have said so! 

But suppose there were room to hang a “ doubt- 
ful interpretation” upon, accordmg to “the pedantic 
rules of the service’? What then? Mr. Emerson 
should have remembered that “liberty is the great 
order,” and that “this is the right meaning” of the 
Constitution, as well as of the “statute.” 

And besides all this. If slavery were always ille- 
gal, as Mr. Emerson would have us understand, how 
could “the evil contract” in its favor have any legal 
or constitutional force? Could there be a contract 
in favor of a non-entity? a nothing ? 

A transcendentalist, like Mr. Emerson, ought to 
rise above the mists of precedents, authority, tech- 
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nicality, and tradition, Perhaps the difficulty was 
that he was too exclusively transcendental to look 
into the matter-of-fact document, and see for him- 
self what it did or did not contain. 
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THE WORKING MEN—THEIR CALAMITY 
AND THEIR REMEDY. 





Tye New-York Tribune accompanies a long col- 
lection of slave advertisements with some very 
sensible remarks, from which we extract a few sen- 
tences. : 

“Tn connection with the subject, it may be appropriately 
argued that a vital omission in the proceedings of all the 
meetings held by the workingmen of this city to consider 
the present crisis, is the absence of any allusion to the 
chronic under-estimate necessarily formed of the status of 
the laborer and mechanic, so long as throughout two thirds 
of the extent of this country laborers and mechanics are 
sold and treated just as damb beasts, Much rhetoric was 
expended therein against the aristocracy of Europe and of 
Wall street ; while no aristocracy falls to the level of that 
of the South in want of sense, humanity, or education. So 
long as 80,000 man-selling oligarchs actually control the 
federal policy of this country as the Emperor of Russia 
does the Holy Empire, it will be in vain for the mechanics 
of this country to strive to be peers of the oligarchs. The 
man who wakes up in the morning on his estate, surrounded 
by human beings calling him master, and chained to his 
lands as cattle; who knows that by means of something 
morally lower than slaves—doughfaces—his orders rule this 
nation, can not respect labor ; he can not honor the carpen- 
ter, blacksmith, plasterer, bricklayer, farmer—for these all 
he keeps as completely in bondage and at his mercy, as 
horses or oxen. 


“ The above samples of the staple of Southern advertising 
are commended to the industrious classes of this latitude. 
In their hours of joy as well as of tribulation, of labor as 
well as of public demonstration, let them remember that 
their great enemy is the slave-driver—he who buys and 
sells, works, lashes, imprisons, and burns alive, as the case 
may be, ‘invaluable mechanics and laborers.’ There are 
not more than 80,000 oligarchs of this class, who substan- 
tially sustain slavery and dictate the laws of this Repub- 
lic. How long will the working men of the North submit 
to the truculent rule of this dismal minority ?”’ 


The Tribune has stated an important questiona— 
“ How long will the working men of the North submit” 
to the 80,000 man-stealing oligarchs ? 

In our way, we undertake to answer this ques- 
tion—not indeed, by attempting to foretell the num- 
ber of years, months, and days that this submission 
will continue, but by indicating the conditions—the 
elements—of its continuance. 

And we venture to predict that “the working 
man of the North” will “ submit to this oligarchy 
of man-stealers,” so long as they permit the soil of 
their country to be polluted with THE EXISTENCE 
of any such “ oligarchy,” for such it is, literally, “ an 
order of nobility” which the Constitution expressly 
forbids the “States” to maintain, and for the pre- 
vention of which it peremptorily declares, “The 
United States shall guarantee to every State in this 
Union a republican form of government.” 

Now, whenever “ the working men of the North” 
determine to “CRUSH OUT” this contemptible 
oligarchy which they are well able to do, at the bal- 
lot-box, and by the action of the Federal Govern- 
ment, THEN, but not until then, will they have 
ceased to “submit to the man-stealing oligarchs.” 

To PERMIT an “ oligarchy,” in a republic, is to 
install its SUPREMACY while it continues, and 
there is no help for it. The supremacy and. the sub- 
mission may not be intended, any more than the 
good matron intended to produce the effects of Tar- 
tar emetic, when she took a dose of it, thinking it 
to be something else. And her resolute determina- 
tion, on her discovery of the accident, not to “ sub- 
mit” to the action of the drug after it was swallowed, 
was just as potential as would be the resolute de- 
termination of the whole North not to “submit” to 


ws 


an oligarchy which they permit to remain in the body | 


politic. 

“Can a man take coals of fire in his bosom and 
not be burned ?” Then can a republic permit “ oli- 
garchs” in her bosom, and remain free ? 


° 
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COMMERCE WITH THE SOUTH. 


“Coon AND Preasant.—A mercantile house in this city, 
which had for some time been awaiting remittances from 
a North-Carolina customer to meet their own pressing lia- 
bilities, a few days since received a note from the legal ad- 
viser of said customer, running thus : 

“ «Mr. S, D. L——, on the 8th inst., made a trust of all his 
property, excluding all Northern creditors.’ 

“Tf it were only settled that a// Southern debtors for 
goods soldon tick would ‘do just so,’ we believe it would 
be a blessing to our city.”—New- York Tribune. 





Yes, truly. For upwards of thirty years we have 
been well apprized of all this, and not unfrequently 
have we alluded to it, both in public speaking, and in 
newspaper writing. Long before “ modern abolition” 
had produced any excitement, we had learned some- 
thing of the customary distinction between Northern 
and Southern creditors, in.cases of Southern failures. 
It is a part of the “ peculiar institution” of filching 
a living out of the unpaid labor of others. If the 
truth could be known in detail] and in aggregate, it 
would probably be found that the North is the 
poorer for its commerce with the South to the 
amount of twelve hundred millions of dollars—or 
Mr. Clay’s (1839) estimate of the value of the slaves. 
One twelfth part of that sum (one hundred millions 
of dollars) was estimated to have been thus lost, in 
1837. Once in ten or twenty years, there commonly 
comes a general tornado and crash, besides constant 
intermediate wind-falls. ‘“ Why, then,” it will be 
asked, “do Northern merchants keep up the Southern 
traffic?” Why do men buy lottery tickets? Or 
why quit legitimate commerce for wild speculations ? 
Why can not one generation profit by the errors of 
their predecessors ? 

A volume that should reveal the secrets of a half- 
century of Northern commerce with the South, 
would be invaluable. Who will supply it? Such 
a volume would be a dose for our “Journals of 
Commerce,” and “ Castle-Garden Committees.” 
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“British _Aristocracy Derciininc.” —Under 
this head the New-York Tribune has an editorial, 
from which we extract the following : 

“Kossuth has truly said, ‘there are two Englands.’ 
There is a medieval England of noblemen and gentlemen, 
and there is a modern England of the middle class. For 
the last quarter of a century the former have remained in 
power only by sufferance of the latter; and that sufferance, 
and the sentiment from which it sprung, (that A adoration 
of a lord,) has not unjustly gained for the middle class of 

ritain the stigma of servility, But events are loudl 
calling upon that class no longer to accept a subordinate 
part in the control of the highest affairs of State.” 

Just put America for England or Britain—and 
put slaveholder for lord or nobleman, and the pic- 


ture remains true to the life. 
—-+ @¢—— 

Tue history of the early corruption of primitive 
Christianity, is the history of the impatience of 
Christians to increase their numbers by the addition 
of half-hearted converts — their desire to become 
more popular—to conciliate opposition—and to 
compass these ends by compromises and alliances 
with the heathenism and the heathens around them. 
Protestantism was diluted and crippled by the same 
process. The Temperance cause has, at times, been 
bestridden with the same incubus. If the anti- 


slavery cause is ever ruined, it will be from similar 





| Causes, 


THE BOTTOM-LINE. 





Wet. The wire-pullers of political expediency, 
among abolitionists and Free-Soilers, have about 
worked out their experiments, and we can see, pretty 
nearly, the bottom-line. They were admonished of 
it all, beforehand. They were told that the direct, 
open, straightforward way of doing things would 
amount to most, in the long run. But no—they 
could not afford to wait. They were in haste after 
great numbers. They coveted popular names. 
The standard of anti-slavery demands must be 
lowered down to secure these. Old, experienced, tried 
veterans in the cause must be thrust aside, as no 
longer “available,” to make room for mere novices, 
or designing pretenders, because they were more 
popular. And where are they now? After a 
struggle of seven years, they come out with fewe 
numbers than they started with—fewer than went 
out of the Liberty party into the Free-Soil party— 
and worse than all, distracted, used up, disheartened, 
dishonored, disbanded. Here is a chapter of politi- 
cal history worth writing and worth reading, if there 
were any prospect that men would ever profit by 
experience. Let us hope that there are some who 
will profit by it, and that a generation of wiser and 
more earnest and more stable men will rise up to 
conquer and possess the good land despised by their 
fathers. 





LOVE OF INSTRUCTION. 





Instruction is the guide to truth, and truth is the 
revealer of duty. 

“ Fools hate instruction” because they hate duty, 
and there is no more love of duty in the world than 
there is love of instruction. 

Instruction comes through observation, reflection, 
reading, invéstigation, inquiry. When you see a 





persoti who has little to do with these, you see a 
person who has little to do with instruction—has 
little prospect of becoming wise through a know- 
ledge of the truth—one who gives little evidence 
(whatever his religious hopes and professions may 
be) of being a hearty lover of duty. He who loves 
duty loves truth, he who loves truth loves instruc- 
tion, and he who loves instruction will earnestly 
seek and diligently use the natural and heaven- 
appointed means of instruction. 

As with individuals, so with communities. No 
people can maintain their rights, without a dis- 
charge of their duties. There is no way for them 
to learn their duties, but by an acquaintance with 
the truth. And there is no way for them to ascer- 
tain the truth but by a diligent use of the means of 


Y| instruction. The liberties of people are in no other 


way to be secured and preserved. 


——_—# @ o—_—- 


A Goop cause was never yet wrecked by the 
earnestness, straightforwardness, simplicity, and un- 
compromising integrity of its advocates. And no 
good cause was ever yet wrecked, that did not owe 
its failure to the absence or the lack of these quali- 
ties 


A MAN will as assuredly lese his soul, by making 
compromises with sin, in political life, as by making 
them in any other department of his activities. 


—+ 0 e——- 


“They that forsake the law, praise the wicked, 
but such as keep the law, contend with them,” 
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‘THE THREE TENSES. 





Tue present can never return to us. The conse- 
quences and effects of the present can never be sepa- 
rated from us. 

The present is the child of the past, and the parent 
of the future. 

The past is a prophecy of which the present is 
the fulfillment. The present is a prophecy of the 
future. 

Past, present, and future, are but the three links 
of one chain, without beginning and without end. 
They compose a river, rising in the unexplored soli- 
tudes of a beginningless eternity, and flowing through 
all time, to the boundless ocean of the eternity that 
is yet to be. 

The past is the light-house of the present. The 
present is to be the light-house of the future. 

Ponder well the past, improve well the present, 
and thus prepare well for the future. 
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SHALL THERE BE A RALLY? 


A RALLY, we mean, for the abolition of American 
slavery by the American people and the American 
government? 

Why should there not be? And what rally of 
the friends of liberty upon any other basis, can be of 
any value ? 

“ Non-extension” has been tried, and the result, as 
we see, is extension. 

The Liberty party was abandoned, except by a 
handful, to organize a more numerous party, on a 
less unpopular platform ; but so far from gaining in 
numbers by the movement, there has been an ulti- 
mate loss. Zhe Free-Soil party is disbanded. 
Now is the time, if ever, to rally on the true and 
only tenable ground. Shall it be done? Friends 
of liberty, all over the country, what say you ? 

Is it best to abandon the cause, altogether? If 
not, what shall be done? ‘Who are ready to take 
hold of the work? And where are they ? 


a 


Benerits oF “ Fuston.”—In our February num- 
ber we spoke of the “ hazards of fusion” as exhibited 
in Massachusetts, where the Free-Soilers dropped 
their candidate for Governor, Mr. Wilson, and 
helped elect a “ Know-Nothing” with the under- 
standing that Mr. Wilson (who is also a “ Know- 
Nothing”) should be elected Senator to Congress. 
For a time the Know-Nothings in the Legislature 
demurred at fulfilling the contract, lest the Free- 
Soil connections of Mr. Wilson should displease the 
slaveholding Know-Nothings, and so the matter 
hung for a time. At length, as it now seems, the 
matter was patched up some how. Mr. Wilson 
was elected and takes his seat in the Senate. On 
this, the American Organ, (N. K.,) at Washing- 
ton, somewhat authoritatively calls on Mr. Wilson 
to define his position. (1.) In respect to the power 
of Congress over slavery in the States. (2.) On 
the “ higher law.” (3.) The position of the Massa- 
chusetts “ Know-Nothings” on slavery. Mr. Wil- 
son, in reply, (1) disclaims the power of Congress 
over slavery in the States. (2.) Recognizes the 
“higher law,” but sees nothing in the Constitution 
to conflict with it. (3.) Declares that the Know- 
Nothing movement in Massachusetts “ does nor em- 
brace the regulation of slavery among the objects 
for which the organization was formed.” He adds 
that the people of Massachusetts would like to have 
the National Government relieved from all responsi- 
bility for slavery, which should be left for “ the peo- 
ple of the States where it existe,” 





What objection can the slaveholding wing of the 
Know-Nothings make to this answer ? 

It deserves notice that the first question pro- 
pounded to Mr. Wilson had respect to his views of 
the power of Congress over slavery in the States. 
Every slaveholder knows that this is the main ques- 
tion. Answer them this, as Mr. Wilson answered 
it, and they have no further trouble. 


——— + <9 6 Qr er ---- 


LETTER FROM PENNSYLVANIA. 





“ How remarkable it is, that anti-slavery men will 
cling, with such pertinacity, to the doctrine that the 
Constitution is pro-slavery. Should they demon- 
strate, beyond controversy, that the Constitution is a 
pro-slavery document—what then? What will 
thus be gained for the cause of freedom? Nothing! 
Cui bono? For my own part, I believe the time is 
not far distant, when men will look back with 
amazement to think that they ever held such a doc- 
trine. May that day be hastened.” 


—_ 
a 





“ A GREAT many [good] Anti-Nebraska men think 
your ideas rather too one-sided on the subject of 
slavery.” 

So writes an assistant postmaster, in a letter of 
business; but he has the “good” sense and candor 
to draw his pen and ink pretty decisively across the 
little word which we print in brackets. Very 
“good”! Glad they don’t think us two “sided”— 
double-faced. “A double-minded man is unstable 
in all his ways.” It is the “single eye” that sees 
clearly. We have found no “sunny side” nor 
“south side” of slavery, we confess. When we do, 
it will probably be because, like some other folks, 
we shall have found or fancied that “side” to be the 
“buttered” side—the “ blind side” of “ Uncle Sam” — 
the shilling-and-sixpence “ side.” 


a @ me 


Gop and nature are too pure and holy to tolerate 
moral compromises, or to crown with success the 
efforts of those who, knowing the true and the right, 
permit themselves to form alliances with falsehood 
and wrong. 

2:.1@> oe 

Tue political world is but one department of 
God’s moral empire: and it is one in which moral 
compromises are most hateful, and produce the most 
fatal results. 


——+ 2 +@> & >—_—_ 


“ Faithful are the wounds of a friend, but the 
kisses of an enemy are deceitful.” (Prov. 27: 6.) 
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THE DEMOCRACY OF CHRISTIANITY, &o., &o. 

In 2 vols. 12mo, pp. 871. Price, $1.50. 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 

{From B. P. Aypr.orrs, D.D., late President of Woodward College, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and Professor of Moral and Political Philoso- 
phy in the same. Published in the Cincinnati Gazette.) 

“Tue Democracy or CarisTIANITY.—An able and original work. 
Itis easy to see that the great law of the Bible, ‘ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself,’ forbids all oppression, guards the inalienable 
rights of man, and must, therefore, if impartially carried out, estab- 
lish popular governments everywhere. But our author, in a style 
very easy and forcible, and with an eminently Ohristian spirit, 
shows that this great law of the Bible was once embodied by Divine 
authority in a written constitution—that given to God’s ancient peo- 
ple, Israel. He examines this constitution very carefully, and shows 


| ‘est doth in ite provisions and ite prectical working, it was the 


purest demoenacg that the world ever witnessed. 








Tocqueville had demonstrated, with rare ability, that the whole 
political and social current, on both sides of the Atlantic, was favor- 
able to free institutions, and that republican government must ulti- 
mately and very speedily prevail. But an American citizen, the 
author of the work before us, proves that the Bible is at the 
foundation of all these free movements, and that Christianity, per- 
fectly obeyed, is itself perfect democracy. As Americans, we may 
then exultingly point not only to the wisdom of our forefathers, but 
the wisdom of God, as sustaining our political institutions, and 
pledged to their final triumph and universal extension.” 


[Letter to the auchor from Hon. Amasa WALKER, of Massachusetts, 
Secretary of State.) 

“* Boston, Dec. 31, 1851. 
“Dear Sir : I have long wished to see the democracy of the Bible 
presented by some able writer in its true light. Your first volume of 
the ‘ Democracy of Christianity’ meets my desires fully, so far as the 
old dispensation is concerned, and I shall wait, with much impa- 
tience, for your second ‘volume, which, I suppose, will exhibit the 
still more striking democracy of the new. Genuine democracy [ 
have for many years regarded as the offspring of Christianity ; and 
I rejoice to see this great truth presented in the able and satisfactory 
manner you have thus far done; and should your second volume 
equal the first, (as I have no doubt it will,) I think all will agree that 
you have conferred a great benefit on the public. I am, very sia- 

cerely, yours, AMASA WALKER.” 


{From Professor Hupson, of Oberlin.] 

‘©¢The Democracy of Christianity’ is a work which every one 
should read. Its object is to show that the Bible is the great charter 
of democracy—that its principles and precepts, as well as the sympa- 
hies which it cultivates, and the spirit which it breathes, are all on 
the side of freedom. The book is one of thoughts and principles ; 
and those who read it will find themselves brought face to face with 
ideas which are of world-wide application, and of fundamental im- 
portance; We may agree or disagree with the author in some of 
his conclusions ; but the general scope of the work, and the spirit 
and tone of the discussion, will commend it to all who love original 
and independent thought. T. B. HUDSON.” 


(From E. Smitu, Wesleyan Minister, Mansfield, Ohio.] 
‘¢ T have read this work with pleasure and profit, and regard it asa 
thorough investigation of the very important subject of which it 


treats.” 
(From the New-York Tribune.] 


‘““We have read the book through very attentively, and can bear 
testimony to its great ability, and the soundness of its principles. 
** * * The essay is a very able one, and well adapted, as Cob- 
bett used to say, for a THINKING people, and no fair-minded and intel- 
ligent reader can rise from a perusal of it without a higher apprecia- 
tion of the Mosaic code, and of true democratic principles.” 


{From the New-York Evangelist.] 

‘This work appears anonymously, but it discloses qualities of 
authorship of which the writer need not be ashamed. * * * He 
strikes at the root of the business at once. He traces the democratic 
principle, as it is mingled in all God’s provisions for the Patriarchs 
and the Israelites, in the clearest manner. His analysis of the ten- 
dency and character of the Mosaic Institutes is particularly able. 
He discovers a degree of wisdom and benevolence in those provisions 
but little understood. We have never seen the political bearings 
and scope of the Mosaic law so strikingly portrayed. The present 
volume respects only the doctrines of the Old Testament. We hope 
the author will be encouraged to go on with the searching and im- 
partial examination.” 

Recommended also in the Boston Chronotype, and in many other 
periodicals. The second volume, now published, has received 


similar commendations. 
Il. 


SLAVERY AND ANTI-SLAVERY. 

A History of the great Struggle in both Hemispheres, with a view of 
the Slavery-question in the United States. Pp. 606, royal 12mo 
Price, $1. 

This work is designed to embody a great amount of historical in- 
formation in a single volume, conveniently arranged for reference, 
It contains fifty chapters, on as many distinct topics, embracing the 
most important facts in the political and ecclesiastical history of the 
contest, together with an account of the anti-slavery agitation in 
England and the United States, up to the present time ; the divisions 
among American abolitionists, and the various measures advocated 
among them ; and closing with a brief discussion of the question» 
“What ought to be done?” The book is an abstract of several yo- 
lumes, besides the anti-slavery history of the last twenty years, a 
great part of which has never before been collected into any volume, 
but lies scattered in the newspapers of that period. The Table of 
Contents anda copious alphabetical index will facilitate a reference 
to particular facts and to dates, when desirable. 


Itt. 
THE AMERICAN SLAVE-CODE, IN THEORY AND 
PRACTICE. 
Its Distinctive Features shown by its Statutes, Judicial Decisions, 
and illustrative Facts. Pp. 430, 12mo. Price 75 cents. 
(From Hon. WituiaM Jay to the Author.) 

“ Your analysis of the Slave-laws is very able, and your exhibi- 
tion of their practical application by the Southern courts evinces 
great andcareful research. * * * It is more easy to make than 
to refute a charge of exaggeration against a work of fiction, like Mrs. 
Stowe’s ; but your book is as impregnable against such a charge as 
‘Euclid’s Geometry,’ since, like that, it consists of propositions and 
demonstrations. The book is not only true, but it is wnques- 
tionably true.” 


Iv. 
AMERICAN SLAVERY A FORMIDABLE OBSTACLE 
TO THE CONVERSION OF THE WORLD. 
A prize Tract of 24 pages. Price, $3 per 100. 
Address WM. GOODELL, 48 Beekman street, New-York. 
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